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As, at the present time, the subject of chloroform inhalation 
is again sub judice, I feel it incumbent upon me to raise my 
voice against its on ene in midwifery, and to lay before 
my professional brethren my reasons for the adoption of such 
a course, which I sincerely trust shall have some weight with 
the unprejudiced, and which may, perchance, call the more 
serious attention of some, if not of all, of those now too deep- 
ly wedded to its use, to the dangerous, and too often fatal, re- 
sults consequent thereon, in which, if I but even partially 
succeed, I shall consider myself well repaid. 

From experience, repeated observation, and the published, 
as also the otherwise expressed opinions of those who agree, 
as well as those who disagree with me upon the subject, I am 
firmly convinced that chloroform, when inhaled during labor, 
very fruitfully disposes to heemorrhage, puerperal inflamma- 
tion, chest affections, and to other diseases detrimental to health 
and life, which it aggravates if given during their presence. 
It also Jays the foundation of diseases to arise at a more dis- 
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tant period, and thus increases the mortality in childbed and 
subsequent thereto. I have known puerperal inflammation 
frequently to have followed its inhalation, and too often with 
a fatal result; in fact, some years since, when it was more 
fashionable, and was given with a more lavish hand, a great 
mortality obtained amongst the patients of some few men who 
administered it—so much sv that a popular outcry was raised 
against its employment. In the majority of those cases puer- 
peral fever was the cause of death, which, when thus raised, 
being, as I firmly believe, always infectious or otherwise coin- 
municable, became epidemicised, after which even those who 
wisely refused the drug, “ charmed it never so sweetly,” were 
thus inadvertently, and,in some instances, hopelessly poisoned. 

In support of these positions, I shall first refer to the seve- 
ral published Reports of the Dublin Lying in Hospital. We 
find, on reference thereto, during the masterships of Drs. Col- 
lins and Johnson,* when chloroform was not inhaled, that the 
mortality was much less than during that of Dr. Shekleton,+ 
when this “ pernicious drug was used ”—as thus :—In the first 
report are recorded 16,414 deliveries and 164 deaths, or 1 in 
100; in the second, 6,634 deliveries and 65 deaths, or 1 in 102; 
whereas in the third, 13,748 deliveries are given, and 163 deaths 
or 1 in 84!! But of these last 13,406 cases were not chloro- 
formed, of which only 133 died, or 1 in 100, and of the re- 
maining 342 who took the drug, 30 died, or lin 11!!! If, 
again, we examine the reported cases of chloroform adminis- 
tration by Simpson and Saale. we shall find that of 245 
cases mentioned by the former, 5 died, or 1 in 49; and of 56 
by the latter, 5 died, or1in11!! And, by adding all these 
recorded cases together, we have a mortality on the whole of 
1in 16!!! By again consulting those reports, we perceive 
that in Dr. Qullins’ mastership there occurred 97 cases of post 
partum inflammation, or 1 in 169; in Dr. Johnson’s, 62 cases 
or 1 in 107; but in Dr. Shekleton’s, 150 cases, or 1 in 91. Of 
those 150 cases 20 followed upon chloroform inhalation, or 1 
in 17!! and inthe remaining 130 cases, in which it was not 
employed, the average mortality was only 1 in 103. In Den- 
ham’s report we find 4 cases, or 1 in 14; which, with all the 
recorded cases, strikes an average of 1 in 164!!! 

We also find that, during Dr. Collins’ mastership, puerper- 
al convulsions proved fatal in the proportion of 1 in 6 ; where- 
as in thatof Dr. Shekleton,whez under chloroform, it amount. 
ed to 1 in 3!! and in Denham’s cases to 2 in 3!!! or, on the 
whole, to 1 in 24!!! 





*By Drs..Hardy and M’Clintock. +By Drs. Sinclair and Johnston. 
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It appears that, during Dr. Shekleton’s tenure of oftice, post 
partum hemorrhage occurred but once in every 257 cases 
when chloroform was not used; yet after its inhalation this 
complication was present in 1 of every 49 cases. In Dr. Den- 
ham’s report it was present in 1 of every 19 cases; making, 
on the whole, an average occurrence of 1 in every 392 cases. 

With respect to the mortality after perforation, the report of 
Drs. Hardy and M’Clintock shows 1 fatal case in every 6, and 
that of Drs. Sinclair and Johnston 1 in every 5; but if we go 
a little below the surface in the latter report, and examine in- 
to 99 cases of perforation, all of equal severity and danger, 
we shall discover that of the 29 cases in which chloroform was 
inhaled 9 died, or 1 in 3}; puerperal inflammation occurred 
10 times, or 1 in every 3 cases; and hemorrhage followed in 
3 cases, or 1 in every 10; whereas, of the 70 cases in which 
this drug was not employed, only 6 women died, or 1 in every 
12; puerperal inflammation arose only in 3 cases, or 1 in eve- 
ry 22; and in no case did hemorrhage occur. 

Many have testified to the fact that uterine action has been 
lessened, and even caused to cease, by ansesthetics ; as also 
that their effect on some is not commensurate with the quanti- 
ty of the drug employed—as thus: a very large amount not 
having any effect on some, whereas the inhalation of a very 
small dose, even of a few drops, has produced almost deep 
coma in others. Dr. Denham says :—* In some, if left to na- 
ture, the labor would probably have been completed in a some- 
what shorter space of time. The advantages to be gained by 
chloroform in some cases will not be found an adequate com- 
pensation for the loss of power sustained in the muscles of 
animal or organic life ; and, were we to continue its use, I do 
believe that the patients would remain undelivered for hours, 
or even days. The cases that apparently require it most—te- 
dious and difficult labors—are those where it often appears to 
be injurious, by weakening the pains or relaxing the muscles 
of animal life.” Rigby says :—‘“ We meet with cases, every 
now and then, where chloroform undoubtedly retards labor, 
and in.some cases likely to call for the use of the forceps.” 

Dr. Robert Lee mentions cases in which “ uterine contrac- 
tions were arrested, requiring the use of the forceps and per- 
forator.” 

Tyler Smith “ has seen chloroform stop labor midway.” 

In some of the cases recorded by Sinclair and Johnston 
uterine action was impaired. 

My friend, Dr. Young, of Monaghan, says, in a letter to me: 
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“T believe chloroform in many instances to delay the labor, 
by causing the pains to come at longer intervals, and render- 
ing the expulsive efforts of the patient less efficient, owing to 
her insensibility to suffering.” 

Merriman has mentioned a case in which “the uterus was 
so paralyzed that it failed to act afterwards.” 

now says :—“ It is true that a full dose would, at any time 
suspend uterine action for a few minutes, or as long as it might 
be kept up.” 

Ferguson says:—“ Chloroform does not destroy muscular 
action, because, when under its influence, some.expel urine 
and fseces.”” Now, from this, his doctrine must be that it in- 
creases muscular action ; whereas, I take it that it paralyzes 
the sphincters. 

On looking into Drs. Sinclair and Johnston’s report, we find 
“two cases in which version was very difficult; and two oth- 
ers, in which that operation was impossible, where chloroform 
had been inhaled.” 

Murphy thus speaks :—“ In a case of version, I never expe- 
rienced so much difficulty in consequence of the strong con- 
tractions of the uterine fibres about the child.” 

Barnes remarks :—“ In many cases it does not facilitate the 
operation of version, the uterus resisting the introduction of 
the hand.” 

Puerperal, hysterical and epileptic convulsions—mania, par- 
alysis and insanity have followed on its use. Cases are recor- 
ded by Montgomery, Sinclair and Denham, in which puerperal 
convulsions occurred after itsemployment. Sinclair gives two 
cases of hysterical convulsions, in one of which “ violent mus- 
cular action was induced ; restlessness continued for a consid- 
erable time after the inhaler was removed.” 

Murphy states that, in “ dentistry, hysterical women have 
been seized with fits when under its influence.” 

Snow asserts that “ hysterical patients, as soon as they lose 
their consciousness from the effects of the vapor, are sometimes 
attacked with a paroxysm of hysteria.” 

Dr. R. Lee says :—“ Epilepsy has been so induced.” 

Sinclair records one case of epilepsy. 

Snow and M. Fix have stated “that persons subject to epi- 
lepsy are likely to have a fit brought on by inhaling chloro- 
form. 

Ramsbotham “ saw three cases of puerperal mania so caused. 
A friend of his also saw one similar case.” 

- Sutherland “ met three other cases similarly produced.” 
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Tyler Smith stated “that he had seen mania from its use.”” 

Parks relates the case of a lady who had chloroform in her 
third labor. “She, after delivery, complained of violent pain 
in the head, became delirious, tore the nurse’s gown and the 
bedclothes into phooes, and was perfectly maniacal.” 

Mr. Banner thus speaks :—“ A patient became delirious, and 
continued so during the day at greater part of the night, 
after its use.” 

Haartman “saw a case of headache terminating in para- 
lysis, caused by this drug.” 

In one of Dubois’ published cases, numbness of the fingers, 
and in another the same condition of the legs, supervened, and 
had not subsided at the end of twenty-four hours. 

In Denham’s report I find one case of coma after chloro- 
formic inhalation. 

Dr. R. Lee says “ that insanity has followed on its employ- 
ment; that dangerous and fatal peritonitis and phlebitis have 
been caused by its inhalation.” 

Two or three of Denham’s cases were seized with rigors ; 
and Lee mentions “ others with dangerous fits of syncope ;” 
and in this he is borne out by the following, which I find re- 
corded among Denham’s cases :—“ While inhaling, the pulse 
became very weak, and she gave no signs of consciousness ; 
and, immediately on the birth of the child, the respiration of 
the patient ceased, and the pulse became imperceptible; the 
application of cold water to the face soon revived her, and she 
went on favorably for several days ; but diarrhea, with exten- 
sive inflammation of the mucous membrane of the ileum, set 
in, and she died on the fourteenth day.” 

Sinclair and Johnston record nearly a similar case, as thus: 
“The pulse suddenly became imperceptible, and respiration 
appeared to have ceased. She subsequently died of phlebitis.” 
And they give another in which collapse occurred, and she 
died with symptoms of phlebitis. 

Tyler Smith says “that he knew two ladies in whom a few 
drops of chloroform, at any time, would produce repeated 
fainting.” 

I am acquainted with a lady who, some time since, had a 
very severe attack of syncope from taking only five drops of 
chloroform in a draught. 

Dr. Barnes stated—* That he had himself given chloroform 
to facilitate the extraction of an adherent placenta, and had 
witnessed such exceeding prostration for eight hours after- 
wards, as to make him, and another practitioner who assisted 
him, apprehensive of the instant death of the patient.” 
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Many are of opinion that the inhalation of chloroform pre- 
disposes to laceration of the perinseum ; indeed, some of the 

ublished cases would tend to favor thisidea. In Sinclair and 
y ohnston’s report, we find that, in the recorded cases, it occur- 
red once in 27 cases; and when not employed, the accident 
happened only once in 93 cases. In the same work we find 3 
cases of chest affection aggravated by this means, two of 
which succumbed. Dr. Ringland, one of the Masters of the 
Coombe Eying-in Hospital, in reply to a letter from me, thus 
writes :— 

* T have seen chloroform frequently used in puerperal con- 
vulsions, and have used it myself in connection with the prac- 
tice of the Coombe Lying-in Hospital; and the conclusion I 
have come to is, that I will never again use it, or sanction its 
use, in puerperal convulsions. I have observed that, however 
satisfactory its employment may appear at the time, it has been 
almost invariably followed by bronchitis, within 48 honrs, and 
that the patients have sunk rapidly under the latter affection. 
I have seen this so frequently that I cannot but look on chlo- 
roform and bronchitis, under the circumstances I have named, 
as cause and effect; and the mortality from the subsequent 
bronchitis, as the actual result of the employment of chlorotorm. 

Ramsbotham relates the case of “a lady who was seized 
with dyspnoea, with excessive lividity of the face, and all the 
signs of engorgement of the lungs and heart, and died in con- 
vulsions six hours after.” 

Murphy has published a case nearly similar ; he also admits 
“ that vomiting, nausea and headache sometimes follow on its 
use.” Nausea and vomiting were also present in some of 
Denham’s cases. 

Rigby states, “that intense headache, and even vomiting 
are consequences of its use.” 

I occasionally use a blistering fluid which contains chloro- 
form, and if I am not very cautious during the minute I am 
employing it, I am certain to suffer from sick headache for the 
remainder of the day. Not long since, severe vomiting fol- 
lowed upon the inhalation of chloroform, during the operation 
for vesico-vaginal fistula, in one of our city hospitals; and, in 
spite of all remedies, lasted for six days. Itis needless to say 
that the operation, in consequence thereof, failed. I have so 
often seen this effect of the drug that I always object to its use 
in operations requiring the employment of sutures upon the 
female genitals. Thus, it is evident that such a complication 
existing after labor would, like severe cough, predispose our 
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patient to inflammation in parts, for whose restoration to health 
absolute rest is required. 

Parks gives the case of a “Jady in whom, after chloroform 
inhalation, flooding came on to a fearful extent, and incessant 
sickness. He managed to extract the placenta; and, owing to 
the feeble contractions of the uterus (and this latter condition, 
he is confident, it often produces), he was kept grasping it for 
four or five hours ; the vomiting continued for eight hours with- 
out intermission ; the headache remained for weeks.” 

Tyler Smith “believed that post partum hemorrhage and 
retention of the placenta occurred more frequently after its 
use than without it.” 

Montgomery was of opinion “ that it predisposes to retained 
placenta and hemorrhage.” 

My friend, Dr. Young, before alluded to, says :—“I have 
blamed it for causing a longer detention of the placenta, and 
for occasional after-heemorrhage, owing to the lazy and ineffi- 
cient contraction of the uterus. After its use opiates have ve- 
ry little effect; even very decided doses, in any form, have 
not been followed by that tranquility I had hoped for, in that 
violent pain which I have so often found to follow operation 
when chloroform had been used.” 

Murphy speaks of making pressure on the uterus to expel 
the placenta, in two cases, after chloroform. 

Denham had one case of retained placenta after its employ- 
ment. He says:—* We had no reason to think that chloro- 
form predisposed to hemorrhage; on the contrary, we were 
impressed with the idea that the number of hemorrhagic cases 
where it had been given were rather below than above the av- 
- erage in ordinary practice.” This statement does not accord 
with my expefience, and I should be sorry to think that ham- 
orrhage so frequently complicated labor,“ in ordinary practice,” 
as once every nineteen cases, as shown by his report. Some 
of the loudest advocates for chloroform inhalation in labor 
have, in order to counteract its deleterious effects upon uterine 
action, recommended the co-administration of ergot of rye; 
which practice reminds me of the astute physician who, to be 
sure to hit his patient’s disease, prescribed for him the combi- 
nation of a stimalant with a sedative, and a purgative with a 
tonic. But 1 hold that there is a more serious objection than 
this to the wholesale use of ergot ; for we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that its administration, even in appropriate 
cases, is not always innocuous. Some years since the follow- 
ing case came under my knowledge :—Ergot was given to an 
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unmarried lady to facilitate the birth of her first child, before 
her father, who was ignorant of her condition, had returned 
home to. his dinner. The child was rapidly expelled, but 
sloughing, to a frightful amount, followed, and placed her life 
in jeopardy for days. And who has not seen the child sacri- 
ficed by it? Forthis reason, it has now-a-days become almost 
an axiom not to leave a female undelivered for a longer period 
than two hours after its employment. I believe that ergot 
of rye, in some cases, causes incarceration of the placenta and 
hemorrhage, and in others, sinks the patient; the uterus, 
after its use, often remains large and uncontracted for days, 
which state not unfrequently terminates in imperfect “line - 
tion of the uterus and its consequences ; which last effect chlo- 
roform also produces. Many believe that ergot, besides des- 
troying the child at the time of its birth, acts sometimes other- 
wise deleteriously upon it, by inducing disease—to do so at a 
shorter or longer subsequent period—or to reduce it to a state 
to which death would be preferable. 

Dr. Catlet, in the 57th volume of the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, page 83, states that ergot of rye, when given during 
labor, causes puerperal convulsions, hour-glass contraction of 
the uterus, and infantile hydrocephalus. Amongst the cases 
of the last, I find one in which “ symptoms of meningeal in- 
flammation were developed on the 19th day, and the child 
died in convulsions, with coma, on the second day following.” 
And in another, “the symptoms of cerebral derangement set 
in suddenly on the 21st day, and the child died on the third 
day of the attack, in convulsions.” 

Dr. Beatty, in a paper “On the Influence of Ergot of Rye 
on the Feetus in Utero,” published in, the 25th volume of the 
Dublin Medical Journal, page 201, amongst other cases after 
its use in labor, gives the following :—“ Case 7. The child had 
convulsions for three days after its birth.” “Case 9. The child 
had convulsions for 48 hours after birth. They then subsided 
but left the child in a state resemblivg paralysis, with occa- 
sionally a convulsive motion of the muscles of the face and 
limbs, and fixed strabismus. No treatment seemed to have 
any effect upon this condition. Twenty days after its birth 
the following report was taken :—‘ This child has remained in 
a state of insensibility up to the present time; the strabismus 
has lately disappeared, but it seldom opens its eyes. Thelimbs 
are apparently powerless. It makes no effort to suck, but it 
swallows breast-milk with difficulty when put into its mouth. 
The difficulty is increasing ; the bowels act naturally.’ In this 
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state the child lingered on until the 25th day, when it died.” 
Case 12. This child he first saw when three years old; “it 
then had an idiotic countenance, and was never free from 
spasms and palsy, commencing from its birth.” 

Cusack and others have also testified to the deleterious ef- 
fects of this drug upon the cerebro-spinal system of the infant. 

Dr. Snow says that “ chloroform is a volatile spirit, and that 
half an hour after its application no traces of it could be found 
in the system.” 

Now, in refutation of this assertion, Dr. Ramsbotham men- 
tions the case of “a lady who, for four or five days after its 
use, could not get rid of the smell.” 

Dr. Aveling speaks of “a lady who had chloroform in three 
labors, all of whose children, when unwell, had for years aft- 
erwards the smell distinctly off their breaths. This lady would 
never take it again.” 

In a monograph by me, on “ Blistering the Os and Cervix 
Uteri,” published in the May number of the Dublin Quarter- 
ly Journal, of the year 1857, cases are mentioned of females 
having had the smell of chloroform off their breaths, evident 
to their friends as well as to themselves, and of others having 
experienced its taste, lasting in both instances, for days atter 
the blistering fluid containing that drug had been employed. 

When sulphuric ether was first employed as an anesthetic 
in this country, a medical student inhaled it as an experiment 
in this city, and the smell of it was evident off his breath, to 
any one who spoke with him, for nearly a week after its em- 
ployment. 

Dr. Jackson (an American) thus writes upon the subject :— 
“ When chloroform is inhaled into the lungs, the oxygen is 
abstracted from the blood, and, combining with the forinyle, 
makes formic acid, while the chlorine combines with the blood 
as a substitute for oxygen. Thus a portion of the blood be- 
comes chemically changed, disorganized, and rendered unfit 
for its vital functions. I have now a phial of blood, taken 
from a young lady killed by the inhalation of pure chloroform, 
before me, it having been kept in my office, expused to tem- 
peratures from the freezing point to above 80°, for more than 
six years, and yet it has not decomposed, nor has a single blood- 
globule settled to the bottom of the phial, nor has the color 
changed in the least.” It has been denied that females, when 
under the influence of chloroform, make use of improper and 
indecent language. Now,I never shall forget the case of a 
lady I saw, in consultation, a couple of years ago, with an 
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hospital surgeon, who, when chloroformed, threw her arms 
around him in the most endearing manner, and made use of 
language which would make her blush if in her senses, of 
which, I hope sincerely, she was never made cognizant. 

Denham says :—“ There are cases in which chloroform ap- 
peared to be not only useless, but, when persevered in, posi- 
tively injurious.” And again:—‘In giving chloroform we 
incur a certain amount of present danger, and perchance of 
remote ill effects.” 

Dr. Robert Lee, in reply toa letter from me, says :—“I 
could give you a great number of cases in which chloroform 
was not only injurious, but fatal.” 

Dr. Gream said :—“ He agreed with Dr. Lee in saying that 
we were quite unacquainted with one-tenth of the evil effects 
which had resulted from the use of chloroform, particularly in 
Scotland.” 

Dr. Duncan, in a letter to Dr. Lee, thus writes :—“ Your 
case of chloroform death in midwifery, is, to the best of my 
belief, not the only one in Scotland. I was called, too late, to 
a case which died suddenly while taking it in small quantity.” 

Dr. Campbell, of Ayrshire, records another case of death 
in labor from its use. Mr. Carter says “that in two cases its 
effects would appear to have been pernicious.” 

Prof. Faye, of Christiana, has also recorded a fatal case of 
labor after its use. 

Dr. Barnes says :—“In ordinary forceps cases chloroform 
certainly is not required, either to facilitate the operation or to 
allay pain.” Indeed by its use in such cases we lose one very 
valuable indication by our patient’s want of sensibility. Dr. 
Chas. Kidd evidently does not consider its use devoid of dan- 
ger, as he advises the physician who administers it “ always 
to we in his pocket a portable galvanic chain or battery.” 
Drs. Kidd and Richardson are reported as having seen many 
deaths after its employment; and the former gentleman “ to 
have seen about 300 cases restored to life or rescued after they 
had been pronounced dead.” I would ask, in the name of 
common sense, is it within the bounds of reason to believe that 
a medicine can be employed innocnously with the pregnant 
female, when confessedly its use has often been followed, not 
only by dangerous, but even fatal results under other circum- 
stances, as testified to by Drs. Kidd and Richardson, amongst 
many others, as'also by almost every periodical we take up? 
Dr. Show, in speaking of his imagined advantage of chloro- 
form over opium in version cases, thus writes :—* If 50 or 60 
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drops of laudanum were given, the patient remained under its 
influence, more or less, for 48 hours.” Now, in this I must 
join issue with the Doctor, for I am, and have been for years, 
in the habit of giving such, and even much larger doses in 
those cases, as also in hemorrhage, and I never yet saw such 
a result, or one at all approaching to it. We have been told 
that across the Tweed death has not, in any instance, followed 
upon the inhalation of chloroform in labor, whereas some have 
been since recorded ; and not very long ago I was informed, 
by more than one physician practicing in Scotland, that many 
have so occurred there, but not made public, yet well known 
to the profession. It is also a fact that some who have writ- 
ten favorably on its use have since changed their opinions, but 
have not said so publicly ; and some give it only in name, or 
as has been styled a la feie. The following is so apposite 
here that | cannot avoid quoting it from Denham :—* That 
chloroform may be, and sometimes is, given for the purpose of 
amusing patients, and making them believe that they are saved 
from a vast amount of pain, when in reality they have scarce- 
ly inhaled a single breath of it, I doubt not.” 

We very frequently see safer and better recoveries after te- 
dious and painful than after rapid and painlesz labors, and the 
latter are not the less likely to be seriously complicated ; in- 
deed, in former days, when, happy for the parturient female, 
chloroform was unknown, and when meddlesome midwifery 
was strongly reprobated, such an opinion was entertained. 
Apropos, I have two patients—one the mother of five, the oth- 
er of four children—who always'have rapid and, I may say, 

ainless labors, but which are invariably followed by alarming 
eoenstviane, by no means an unusual occurrence, as already 
shown, after chlorvform inhalation, besides being admittedly a 
fruitful predisposing cause of puerperal inflammation. In the 
employment of anesthetic agents during instrumental delive- 
ry we deprive ourselves of a very valuable indication in the 
loss of our patient’s sense of feeling, which the following cases 
forcibly illustrate ; for had such means been resorted to in ei- 
ther, it must be evident to all, even to the most sceptical, that 
the consequences should have been most disastrous :—Mrs.D. 
had a very tedious labor with her first child. When about 36 
hours in labor, the os uteri was found thinned and spread 
tightly over the head of the child, dilated tu about the size of 
a shilling, but directed obliquely backwards and upwards, so 
located as only to be found by the well-educated and practiced 
finger. Her medical attendant, having failed to discover the 
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real state of matters, took it for granted that he only felt the 
head, which had passed through the fully dilated os, and pro- 
ceeded, without further delay, to deliver her with the forceps ; 
but from the great pain which she experienced from the appli- 
cation of its Hades on the head so clothed, he was obliged to 
desist ; and, being much alarmed, he sought for further assis- 
tance, after which the nature of the case was discovered, when 
of course, all interference was given over for the time, but 
eventually destructive instruments were had recourse to. The 
other was the case of Mrs. M., very similar to the former ; but 
the perforator was the instrument employed, which the medi- 
cal gentleman pushed into the cervix expanded over the head, 
when her piercing cries and some slight bleeding caused him 
to look more narrowly into the state of the parts. She was, 
however, afterwards naturally delivered, and had a good re- 
covery. 

At ome 333 of the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, tor May, 1849, in the late Dr. Montgomery’s essay 
upon “The Indiscriminate Administration of Anssthetic 
Agents in Midwifery,” we find a somewhat similar case recor- 
ded, in which the medical man mistook the attenuated ante- 
rior section of the cervix uteri for the membranes, which he 
was endeavoring to perforate with his nail, when the lady’s 
cries arrested him. 

Even though it were possible to divest chloroform of its 
dangers, it does not, as has been already shown, always pro- 
duce the advantages expected from its use, as in version; for 
indeed not a few instances have been recorded of its having 
been an impediment to this operation, which in some cases 
could not be overcome. I cannot see any advantage deriva- 
ble from the inhalation of this poisonous drug in cases of 
retained placenta, as generally such a complication is caused 
by inaction of the uterus ; and our object, therefore, ought to 
be to induce uterine action, surely not further to paralyze it. 
Such treatment reminds me of a case which I was called to 
see 20 years ago. The placenta had been retained for 6 hours, 
and some draining was going on. The lady’s medical adviser 
was looking on very complacently, and dosing her with tartar 
emetic. Of course there was not any difficulty in the extrac- 
tion; but puerperal inflammation set in on the second day, 
from which she eventually but slowly recovered. Every prac- 
tical man hails after-pains as salutary, especially after quick 
and painless labors, and would not dream of interfering with 
their wholesome action, unless very severe, for some hours af- 
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ter delivery ; yet those misguided chloroformists think nothing 
of interfering with that safe action at times when the advent 
of hemorrhage would complicate matters more seriously. The 
other objections to its use at other times, under certain circum- 
stances, are equally admissible here. I think I have now de- 
monstrated that chloroform inhalation is far from being a safe 
remedy in childbed, and should not then be employed.—Dud- 
lin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, May, 1863. 


nt 


AN ENEMY IN THE CAMPS. 





A large portion of the national army is in a section of coun- 
try notorious for the production of malaria, an enemy more 
insidious and more dangerous than all the physical forces that 
the rebels can bring to bear against the loyal troops. The 
records of the human race are filled with instances which prove 
the truth of which we speak. The rapid and overwhelming 
disaster to the forces of Sennacharib is familiar to readers of 
history, but it was scarcely more rapid or more crushing than 
the malarious destruction of the French army in 1528, which, 
while preparing to besiege the forts protecting Baise, was al- 
most totally destroyed by disease. Of 28,000, but 4,000 re- 
mained alive, and they were helpless. 

Until within a comparatively recent period the mortality in 
the British navy was 1in every 8, then it became 1 in 13. 
The ship Columbus, with a crew of 400, lost in one season on 
a South American station 200 of her men. The causes of this 
state of things were obvious to all hygienic authorities, and 
they devised means of prevention that have reduced the mor- 
tality tol in 72, or toa ratio equal to that of the healthiest 
of the rural districts of England. Of these means we shail 
presently speak. We call attention now to facts connected 
with military matters. In Wellington’s Peninsular campaigns 
from January 1811 to 1814, the battles of Albuera, one of the 
most desperate and bloody of the Peninsular War, Salaman- 
ca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse 
were fought, and Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo and San Sebastian 
were stormed, besides many skirmishes not included in the list 
of battles, the entire loss in battles was 2,550, while that from 
sickness was 7,257. In the war with Burmah the loss by mil- 
itary forces was thirty-five per thousand, and from sickness the 
loss was four hundred and fifty per thousand. In the Crime- 
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an war, while the armies were encamped in the valley of Var- 
na, in the midst of “large shallow felota, surrounded by level 
spongy lands, indented with little hollows, dried and cracked 
by the recession and evaporation of the winter floods—low 
brushwood, rank in vegetation, bounding uplands, a deticien- 
cy of potable water, with a high temperature,” we have all 
the elements of a devastating sickness. In the high tempera- 
ture of the day, heavy masses of steam spread themselves over 
the camps, and at night heavy, chilling dews invaded every 
art of the camp, and carried the poison to every sleeper. 
he “tents were thin and permeable, the rations execrable,” 
and no protecting care was exercised. A medical philosopher 
with these facts before him knows the result already. The 
French and Tarks suffered terribly. Macleod says the hospi- 
tals recalled the horrors of Boccaccio. Half of the army of 
Espinasse, in the Drobrutcha, disappeared as by a whirlwind, 
and the panic among the survivors was beyond description. 
Cholera, intermittent and remittent fever, typhus and dysen- 
tery took possession of the camps—the encampment was bro- 
ken up, and the army fled precipitately from the scene of the 
disaster—but the enemy retained possession of the men, and 
the horrors of Varna continued to follow them. The survi- 
vors continued for years to feel the dreadful visitation of the 
Drobrutcha, and those who seemed to have passed unscathed 
showed in subsequent wounds that the seeds of the poison of 
the camp had been merely latent. Among the English, there 
were in three months 897 deaths from cholera, and 75 from 
dysentery and diarrbea. Dr. Aitkin says: “ My estimates 
lead with still greater force to the conclusion, that the amount 
of sickness at Varna was greater than that of the French ar- 
my in Spain, and nearly as great as the army of Portugal 
while engaged in very active campaigns, and this, too, though 
not a soldier in Lord Raglan’s army had fired a shot.” From 
October, 1854, to April, 1855, the army of 23,775 men, lost 
9,248 by sickness, and 608 by gvounds. In the last six months 
of the se campaign, including the final assaults which 
carried Sebastopol, the French had 21,957 men wounded, and 
101,128 cases of sickness. 
Now, the great mass of this sickness was avoidable, and 
should have been prevented. In the Italian campaigns, Na- 
oleon guarded his troops against the disasters connected with 
ocalities. He never encamped his armies in the neighbor- 
hood of malarial sources when he could avoid it, and when 
compelled to make such an encampment, he always built fires 
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at night between his army and the sources of this poison. We 
earnestly wish that we could engrave in vivid letters upon the 
memories of those who have the management of the Ameri- 
can camps the following truths of Sir Baltingall. He says: 
“ The experience of all ages has proved that the neighborhood 
of marshes, grounds subject to overflow by large rivers, sur- 
rounded by foul stagnating water, or low places covered with 
wood, are most injurious to health, and the noxious effluvia 
arising from these situations are augmented in proportion to 
the heat of the climate or the season of the year.” 

In all perils of this kind, the camp should be pitched so 
that the evening wind will blow the marsh air in an opposite 
direction from the camp. When this cannot be done, fires 
should be burned all night between the sources of the malaria 
and the camp. Malaria never acts in daytime nor at night 
upon a wakeful person in motion. Sentinels may walk in safe- 
ty, where a sleeping army may be almost destroyed. No gar- 
bage should be permitted about camps. Let it be buried or 
thrown into running water. It should not be burned in camp. 

As the sun climbs the ecliptic, he scatters the seeds of sick 
ness northward. Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, Cuba, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, New Orleans, Vicksburg, and places still further 
northward take their turn. The cause of pestilence is now 
incubating in the regions held by our armies. They can and 
must be protected from the pestilence that walks in darkness 
only to those who wilfully shut their eyes. The men must be 
well fed, for there is.a great truth in the aphorism, ‘that the 
first condition of health is the good condition of the stomach.’ 
M. Worms, in his work, “ Des Maladies de la Province de 
Constantine,’ says: ‘ Those who are well nourished pass through 
or even sojourn with impunity in localities where others meet 
with disease and death. In the army, where soldiers and offi- 
cers are exposed to the same morbid influences, the average 
deaths are one in-twelve of the former to one in fifty-four of 
the latter. The officers, by the proper nourishment and the 
use of fermented liquors, sustain the vital energy, which has 
a tendency to fall into inertia, and so escape the effects of ma- 
laria, which makes ravages around them. The Commission- 
ers of Inquiry of the British army at Sierra Leone found that 
the main cause of the fearful mortality from diseases of the 
digestive organs there, two-fifths of the cases having proved 
fatal, arose from the use of salt rations, and that by the sub- 
stitution of afresh meat diet, the mortality from these diseases 
was reduced to one-tenth of its former amount. Haliday’s 


testimony is to the same effect.” 
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The British Government has great faith in the preventive 
effects of Quinine, and the laws require its use as a prophylac- 
tic in all exposed situations in malarious regions. It is to the 
use of this article, in this way, that the improvement in the 
health of the British navy, on duty on tropical coasts is due. 

We have indicated the perils of our armies in the South and 
the means of salvation. e appeal to the officers to see to the 
protection of the brave men committed to their charge.—San- 


wary Reporter. 


—_—~<___—_ 


EFFICACY OF SESQUICHLORIDE OF IRON FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF ULCERS ABOUT 
THE NAILS. 





M. Billon communicates the following to the Journal de 
Med. et de Chirurgie : 

Dr. Caillet of Luynes (Indre et ie having recently pub- 
lished a case in which the application of sesquichloride of iron 
effected a cure of the affection popularly termed the growth of 
the nail into the flesh, I take this opportunity of recording sev- 
eral instances of the same kind, witnessed by myself, which 
confirm the results obtained by M. Caillet, and may perhaps 
be deemed not wholly uninteresting. In 1858, Dr. Wahu, 
staff-physician to the army, having succeeded with this reme- 
dy in curing the painful diseases in question, I resorted to the 
same method, and with the greatest benefit in four cases. I 
may here remark that ulcers about the nails are occasionally 
observed among our soldiers, having escaped the attention of 
the medica: boards, or being caused by the pressure of the 
boot during forced marches. Under these circumstances, a 
prompt and — cure may be effected by inserting the dry 
sesquichloride between the nail and the protruding flesh, and 
powdering the latter with the same substance. A large band- 
age should be applied over all, not impregnated with the diguid 
sesquichloride of iron, as recommended by Dr. Caillet, a pre- 
caution which may, however, be useful, as the folds of the 
band dry rapidly, and preserve their situation in a more exact 
manner. 

On the following day, the exuberant flesh is found to have 

uired the hardness of wood ; suppuration speedily ceases, 
and a cure follows after two or three applications. This sim- 
ple and mild treatment is obviously far preferable to the nu- 
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merous surgical procedures hitherto recommended. In the 
course of four or five days, in a week at the farthest, the orig- 
inal pain ceases, the swelling subsides, and the patient is able 
to walk. Naught remains but the hardened protruding flesh, 
which falls away about a month after the application of the 
sesquichloride of iron. These are the results yielded by the 
method in four soldiers suffering from the growth of the nail 
into the flesh. They have appeared to be sufficiently remark- 
able to warrant the communication.—eporter. 


_—..>-—___ 


M. DEMARQUAY ON ENGLISH SURGERY. 





M. Demarquay has recently published in the Union Medi- 
cale (No. 70) some of the impressions he derived concerning 
English Surgery during his visit to London as a juror of the 
Exhibition. Upon the whole, we do not complain of the esti- 
mate formed by our confrere, who sees that there is something 
at least to be learned from our hospitals and our practice; but 
one or two statements nay be noticed. He seems to think that 
we administer chloroform in a far too free manner—an obser- 
vation to be expected from a surgeon of the Paris hospitals, in 
which this assuager of suffering is often very imperfectly em- 
ployed. The reason M. Demarquay assigns for such imper- 
fect administration is of that idealistical kind we have become 
in the habit of regarding as peculiarly French. He says that 
when the English patient is brought completely under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, “ a painful feeling is produced when we 
behold placed upon the operating-table a human mass brought 
there solely to undergo the operations indicated by art. As 
chloroformization is continued during the entire period of the 
operation, and the patient is carried away while still under the 
influence of the anesthetic, there results a complete isolation 
of the patient and the surgeon, which is truly painful. The 
man is effaced by such a mode of procedure, the operator be- 
coming a mere instrument, and the patient mere matter for 
operation. Those moral and sympathetic ties, which become 
established between the operator and the operated prior to the 
operation, and at the moment when the patient returns to his 
senses, have no place in the English hospitals, where this mode 
of procedure prevails. In this point of view ours is the bet. 
ter practice.” Aye, in this point of view; but what is it in 
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the patient’s point of view? Freedom from pain, rather than 
a “ moral sympathetic tie,” is, we take it, the grand point with 
him. 

The construction and convenience of our operating theatres, 
their admirable illumination, the mode of transporting the pa- 
tients to and fro, and the mode of dressing, receive great praise 
at the hands of M. Demarquay, contrasted as they are with 
what prevails in France. In comparing the results obtained 
in the two countries, he observed that we must bear in mind 
that the London patients can bear operations much better than 
the Parisians, who are of a far more nervous and impression- 
able temperament, whatever this may be due to, whether dif- 
ference in race, in habits, or in manner of living. With res- 
pect to the diagnosis, he considers that French surgery is more 
minute, precise and affirmative, while in indications of treat- 
ment English surgery is more bold and more hasty. Thus, in 
respect to the numerous and remarkable examples of excision 
met with in the London hospitals, there has not first taken 
place in these cases that series of local and general treatment 
which would have been put into force in Paris. While Eng- 
lish surgery is so proud of the results of these operations, 
French surgery is better pleased with avoiding such operations 
by medico-chirurgical treatment, and thus preserving their 
limbs in their entirety. In calculating the statistics, we may 
expect a greater proportion of favorable results from the Eng- 
lish resections than from the French, as these latter are not 
resorted to until the last extremity, when all other means are 
exhausted. The true object of inquiry should be the diseases 
of the joints themselves ; are they best treated by these more 
prompt and hasty operations, or by more varied and more ex- 
pectant therapeutical agencies ? But M. Demarquay finds that 
if, in some respects, London surgery is bolder than French, in 
others it is more timid. Thus, delicate operations for the re- 
moval of malignant tumors are much rarer in London than in 
Paris. We believe that this class of operations is of more 
common occurrence in our hospitals than M. Demarquay sup- 
poses, and that their greater rarity, compared with what pre- 
vails in Paris, is not due to any predominance of special hos- 
pitals, but to the increasing want of confidence entertained in 
their efficacy by our surgeons.—Medical Times and Dublin 
Medical Press. 
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SYPHILIS COMMUNICATED BY VACCINATION. 





M. Devergie read before the Academy of Medicine, May 
19th, a —_ entitled ‘Tuberculous syphilide generalized in 
a boy fifteen years of age, with the presumption of infection 
by vaccination inoculated from arm to arm, at the Hospital 
Saint Eugenie.” 

Alfred Desire 8., aged fifteen years, a cabinet maker, March 
11, 1863, entered St. Louis Hospital. His father is dead from 
wounds; his mother enjoyed good health. Seven months pre- 
viously Alfred Desire was under the care of M. Barthez, at 
Saint Eugenie, for a pleurisy. He left the Hospital, cured, at 
the end of twenty-three days. Eight or ten days after his en- 
trance into Saint Engenie, he was vaccinated on the right arm 
with some matter taken from the arm of a nursing child. A 
number of children were vaccinated the same day with the 
same vaccine matter. The lancet which was used had not 
been used before, according to the declaration of M. Fritz, the 
interne of the ward. Three days after the vaccination a small 
brown crust appeared on the point of insertion of the matter. 
The crust enlarged and the skin became red; the boy did not 
say anything-about it, and did not have his arm examined be- 
fore leaving the hospital, uor during his stay in the convales- 
cent house. However, during this time not only the primitive 
redness persisted, but it extended, without any inconvenience 
being felt by the boy. Five or six weeks afterwards, an erup- 
tion of doutons on the arms and thighs ; thickening of the skin 
around the colored point of the arm; two new eruptions of 
boutons more extended ; hoarseness towards the third month ; 
osteoscopic and rheumatic pains. On his admission into St. 
Louis Hospital, (March 11,) papular eruption over the whole 
surface ; impetigo of an elliptical form on the upper lip ; three 
tubercles of recent origin and indurated, on the prepuce ; some 
enlargement of ganglia in left groin; in the neighborhood of 
the vaccination, on the right arm, a round surface where the 
skin is thick, hard, unequal, and of a sombre red ; ganglia of 
the armpit voluminous and indurated on the right side only. 
The anus is heaithy, and presents none of the characteristic 
signs of syphilis. Anti-syphilitic treatment (iodide potas. pills 
of Dupuytren) was followed by improvement at the end of six 
weeks ; impetigo of the lips cured; all the tubercles have be- 
come more pale ; the skin around the vaccination has become 
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supple, discolored at its circumference ; hoarseness has disap- 
peared ; health excellent. 

The diagnosis of the disease, says M. Devergie, has not been 
doubtful a single moment. At present, as the symptoms are 
notably diminished, they have not, however, yet raised the least 
uncertainty on the part of the members of the Academy to 
whom the boy has been shown. 

What is the point of departure of these accidents? There 
is the whole difficulty. We have not the certificate of its ori- 
gin; perhaps we may be able to obtain it in consequence of 
the efforts on the part of the administration of the hospitals. 
We have not found on the penis of the boy any trace of chan- 
cre. The facts which he has given accord with that which 
science has taught relative to the evolution of syphilitic acci- 
dents. All these reasons establish strong presumptions in this 
case on the inoculation of syphilis by means of vaccination. 

M. Ricord—Admitted that he had denied the transmissi- 
bility of syphilis by vaccination. For a long time demonstra- 
tive facts have failed, and everything justified us in denying 
it. But observations have multiplied, the proofs have accu- 
mulated, and the demonstration is at present so convincing 
that it is not permitted to any one to hesitate to accept as cer- 
tain this mode of transmission. Recently still we observed 
in the service of M. Trousseau an analogous case to that of M. 
Devergie. But, in spite of all, that which is certain is, that in 
one way or another the syphilitic accidents were not the result 
and as the explosion of an anterior and latent constitutional 
syphilis. In two patients the infection was recent, and the 
vaccinal puncture had evidently served as the point of entrance 
of the syphilis. Nevertheless, in spite of the facts collected 
up to the present, a question remains still to be solved: it is 
that relative to the conditions in which the vaccinated persons 
must be found in order to transmit syphilis. Here is all the 
obscurity—all the confusion. 

At best, what presumption can be drawn from the examina- 
tions of the parents or the child? A child born syphilitic 
may present at birth, and for a long time afterwards, the most 
perfect appearance of health. It could then at the time when 
it is vaccinated present no manifestation of constitutional sy- 
philis. The father and mother might equally, however syphil- 


itic they may be, preserve no trace of the primitive accident, 
and present actually no secondary sign of the disease. Then 
there is another difticulty—another mystery : the father accor- 
ding to the law, pater quem nuptia demonstrant,—is he always 
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the father according to nature? Alas, no! It is this fact which 
may cause a child to be syphilitic, although its legal father 
may not be so; and consequently it is barely possible, in some 
circumstances, to assure the health of the child from that of 
the father. 

Can we learn anything from the age of the child? No. The 
epoch when the constitutional symptoms of syphilis break out 
with children is very variable. These symptoms show them- 
selves rarely before birth; we do not see them appear, as a 
general rule, before the end of six weeks or two months, or 
even in the fifth or sixth month. This uncertainty in the man- 
ifestations of hereditary syphilis leads us to the fact that age 
does not authorize us to prejudge anything. 

Is it possible for us to be instructed better by the puncture 
and the vaccinal eruption? If in some exceptional circum- 
stances the vaccinal bouton has appeared suspicious or gives 
~ to doubt, in the immense majority of cases, as in that of 

. Devergie and M. Trousseau, the vaccinal eruption offers no 
specific character, and has all the appearance of the best vac- 
cination. ~ 

M. Ricord concluded from al] these considerations, that very 
often, the oftenest even, no index could enlighten the physi- 
cian on the state of the health of the child vaccinated, nor of 
the quality of the vaccine matter which is used ; that we could 
not consequently place on the operator the responsibility of a 
transmuted syphilis by vaccination. 

_ MM. Gosselin—Is very ready to believe that syphilis may be 

transmuted by vaccination; but itis a fact so grave that he 
would not wish any one to pronounce it until he had proved it 
by all means. It would be necessary, for example, to know 
and examine the parents of the vaccinated child, to follow the 
the child, and to know what happens to all those who are in- 
oculated with its vaccine matter. 

M. Devergie—Said that he had commenced an inquiry of 
this kind, and that he relied on the well known zeal and de- 
votion of M. Husson, director-general of assistance publique, 
to carry it out. 

M. Depaui—Has been for a long time convinced of the con- 
tagion of secondary accidents, and especially of the transmis- 
sibility of syphilis by vaccination. Science possesses at pres- 
ent on this subject facts very authentic and more complete than 
the one reported by M. Devergie, which assuredly is not suf- 
ficient by itself to be convincing. He desired to place himself 
in opposition to the opinions emitted by M. Ricord. He be- 
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lieved that we can very essily recognize in general, and by 
certain signs, a child attacked by hereditary syphilis. For it 
is an error to pretend that the most part of syphilitic infants 
present at their birth, and for a long time after, the best ap- 
pearance of health, and that the accidents do not break out 
until the age of two, three and six months. Such an opinion 
can only rest on an incomplete or superficial study of the ques- 
tion. The truth is, that constitutional syphilis manifests itself 
ordinarily in infants from the birth, or from the first weeks, 
either in the form of pemphigus neonatorum, or by other 
symptoms less evident, perhaps, but not less characteristic for 
a severe observer, for a careful clinician. M. Depaul did not 
think that he had ever been deceived, either in his hospital 
practice or that of the city, or in the vaccine service in which 
he had served with M. Bosquet. He had examined with the 
greatest care all the children who were brought to him by the 
mothers, and he declared that after this double examination 
he was so sure of the vaccine matter which he employs that 
he would not hesitate to vaccinate himself with it. 

MM. Ricord—Oongratulated M. Depaul on the kind of im- 
munity which he enjoyed from the academic vaccine matter ; 
but in his opinion that simply proves that the transmission of 
syphilis by vaccination is very rare and very difficult. For 
what serious guaranty can be offered for all those children 
which are brought from all quarters to the Academy to be vac- 
cinated? Do we know from whence they come, and who are 
their parents? ‘We must, then, attribute not only to the skill 
of M. Depaul, but perhaps also a little to chance, the happy 
fact stated by the honorable vaccinator. M. Ricord has not 
certainly seen as many new-born children as M. Depaul ; but 
he believes he has seen as many syphilitic ones as that gentle- 
man. He says with great certainty that he has rarely seen 
constitutional syphilis manifest itself at birth, while he has 
often seen it, and the most frequently, not show itself until 
two or three months after.—LZdvt. Zrans. Lancet and Observer. 
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1@=” Nobody will deny, that cures may be effected in quite 
different ways, and that the apparent contradictions in treat- 
ment may dissolve into unity, by the various operations 
of the organism. Organic nature is not confined within such 
narrow limits as are our systems; if it were so, one after an- 
other would not have had its ascendency, and been applied 
with success.—Hufeland. 
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ON THE USE OF MEDICATED PESSARIES IN THE 
TREATMENT OF UTERINE DISEASE. 





By THOMAS HAWKES TANNER, M. D., 


Assistant-Physician for the Diseases of Women and Children to King’s College 
Hospital, etc. 





The great value of a variety of local applications in the 
treatment of uterine disease seems to be insufficiently appre- 
ciated by the profession at large. This is somewhat strange, 
considering the time which has elapsed since Dr. Simpson 
specially directed attention to their exceeding utility. Yet it 
is certain that a large number of practitioners know of no 
agents which may be directly applied to the uterus and vagi- 
na save the various kinds of caustics and injections. The lat- 
ter are certainly of great benefit in many cases; but it must 
be allowed that, even when properly used, they are often of 
only temporary service, since they cannot be kept in contact 
with the diseased part for more than a few minutes. 

The chief reason, I believe, for the non-employment of med- 
icated pessaries has been the difficulty of so making them that 
they can be efficiently applied by the patient herself. When 
formed of certain drugs mixed into a mass with lard and wax 
they are either so soft that the sufferer cannot introduce them 
into the vagina; or, on the contrary, they are so hard that 
they fail to dissolve, and are expelled in just the same condi- 
tion as that in which they were introduced. Although I have 
now employed these agents very freely for some years, I have 
found very few druggists who would take the trouble so to 
make them that they were of any service. The difficulties 
just alluded to have, however, been overcome since Mr. White 
Cooper directed attention (‘ Lancet,’ 28th June, 1862) to the 
utility of the butter obtained from the Z’heobroma Cacao nut, 
from which chocolate is made, as the basis for ophthalmic 
ointments. This material possesses many valuable qualities, 
the chief being these:—It has an agreeable smell, and does 
not soil the fingers when handled ; it does not become rancid ; 
while, more particularly, though very firm, it has the proper- 
ty of becoming fluid at a low temperature. It is sometimes a 
little to stiff, but this fault is readily obviated by combining 
with it a little olive oil or glycerine. Pessaries made with ca- 
cao butter, thougk they have the consistence of wax while 
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cold, are dissolved in the course of a few minutes when intro- 
duced into the vagina. 

If ophthalmic surgeons are much indebted to Mr. White 
Cooper for directing attention to the uses of this butter, ob- 
stetric se are under no less an obligation. For although 
it had been used in America for making ointments for some 
time before this gentleman wrote of its merits, yet no physi- 
cians in this country were acquainted with its value, as far as 
I can learn from many inquiries, 

The following formule far medicated pessaries are given as 
examples of the way in which I generally prescribe these rem- 
edies. It is only necessary to premise that rather large doses 
of the different drugs are necessary, inasmuch as absorption 
through the walls of the vagina is slow and uncertain : 

1. Lodide of Lead and Belladonna Pessaries.—F. Plumbi 
lodidi, Dij ; Extracti Belladonz, 5j ; Butyri Cacao, 3 iv ; Olei 
Olive, 3j. Misce. Divide into four pessaries, and order one 
to - introduced into the vagina every night or every other 
night. 

2. Mercurial Pessaries.-—f. Unguenti Hydrargyri, Div— 
3ij; Butyri Cacao, Ziv; Olei Olive, 3j. Misce. Where 
there is tenderness of the cervix uteri, one scruple of extract 
of belladona or two scruples of extract of conium should be 
added to the mass. Divide into four pessaries. 

3. Lead and Opium Pessaries.—T. Plumbi Acetatis, Dj; 
Extracti Opii, gr. xij ; Butyri Cacao, Ziv; Olei Olive, 3j. 
Misce. Divide into four pessaries. Order one to be used ev- 
ery other night. 

4. Zine and Belladona Pessaries.—f. Zinci Oxydi, 3j; 
Extracti Belladonx, gr. xij—j; Butyri Cacao, Ziv; Olei 
Olive, 3j. Misce. Divide into four pessaries. One to be 
used every night. 

5. Lodide of Potassium and Conium Pessaries. —R. Potas- 
sii Iodidi, 3}; Extracti Conii, Div; Butyri Cacao, 3 iv; Gly- 
cerini puri, 3j. Misce. Divide into four pessaries, and direct 
one to be used every night. 

6. Tannin and Catechu Pessaries.—¥. Tanning, dij; Pul- 
veris Catechu, 3]; Butyri Cacao, 3 iv; Olei Olive, 3). Mis- 
ce. Divide into four pessaries, and order one to be used every 
other night.— Zrans. Obstetrical Society of London. 
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THE USE OF CALOMEL IN THE ARMY. 





In the last number of the Circular we published an order 
of Surgeon-General Hammond, excluding Calomel and Tar- 
tar Emetic from the army medical Supply Table, on the ground 
that its use has been indiscriminate, and too often unnecessary 
and mischievous. This interdict has produced, as might have 
been expected, a great commotion among the medical hosts 
both in and out of the army. The antz-mineral-poison doctors, 
who have been indulging for years in a hullabaloo against 
these and like potent remedies simply because, so far as we 
could understand them, they were taken from the mineral 
kingdom, are in ecstasies at this seeming compliment to their 
weatieal sagacity ; while the old fogies or conservatives, who 
took their first lessons in the treatment of diseases long years 
ago, consider the order as a radical and presumptuous innova- 
tion upon custom and science, that the experience of many 
generations has sanctioned and sanctified. There is another 
class of practitioners, who care but little for what was done by 
the fathers, and who respect still less the “ herb,” the “water,” 
and all other interlopers in the domain of medicine, that think 
they see prodigious medical progress in the Surgeon-General; 
and this rescript they look upon as one of its manifestations. 

We confess we feel but little concerned for the results of the 
movement. We have no apprehensions that sick soldiers will 
suffer from it. The use of Calomel without therapeutical 
principles or pathological reasons has been too much the fash- 
ion among mere routine physicians, and the art of medicine 
will gain by restricting it. If there are constitutional affec- 
tions in the army that seem to demand mercury in their treat- 
ment, other, and for such purposes better preparations, are still 
left to the surgeons for such uses. Blue mass, corrosive-sub- 
limate, mercury and chalk powder, iodide of mercury, &c., 
are all or each available, and there are but few cases in which 
these will not be found to answer every medicinal indication 
of a constitutional nature that ean be presented. We grant 
that calomei is often abused, say the conservatives, yet this or- 
der is a general impeachment of the professional intelligence 

. or integrity of army doctors, and therefore it is unjust and im- 
roper. But it is said that the Surgeon-General has such in- 
dubitable facts as to make it clear that it is both just, proper, 
and humane. Many surgeons may be trusted to use it, with- 
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out any fear of its being abused, but there are also many who 
would resort to it from deficient knowledge or from the force 
of a pernicious habit. Remove the incompetents, it is said. 
This has indeed been done already to a great extent, and the 
business is still going on, but to purge the whole medical corps 
is a work that can scarcely be done while this war shall last. 
Instead of wasting time in untying the knot it is far better 
that it be cut at once, and then wait to learn if the process will 
work kindly.— Drug. Circular. 
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THE WESTERN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 





In equipping for the field the immense armies which the 
rebellion has called forth, one of the most serious obstacles 
which the Government has had to contend against is the diffi- 
culty of being prepared in all emergencies with surgical and 
medical appliances of all kinds for the wounded, together with 
the thousand and one necessaries which on such occasions are 
indispensable, and though easy to procure for a single individ- 
ual, are very difficult to be had when those stricken down by 
the enemy’s fire are counted by thousands. To furnish such, 
the Medical Department of the Army, with the co-operation 
of the Sanitary Commissions, have made strenuous efforts, yet 
in many instances after the battles which have been fought 
during the campaigns in Virginia, especially after that of An- 
tietam, there was almost an entire lack of requisite medical 
aid and of those necessaries we have alluded to, entailing con- 
sequently much suffering on the unfortunate men who were 
wounded in those actions ; this, too, occurring in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the great cities of the East. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that in the Western Departments, thanks 
to the profound foresight, professional skill, extensive experi- 
ence, and unusual administrative ability of Colonel R. C. 
Wood, the Assistant Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army, no action has been fought, since that officer assumed 
the duties of Chief of the Medical Department of the West, 
(and which for the information of our readers, we will men- 
tion comprises fourteen of the Northwestern and Southwestern 
States,) after which there was any want either of surgical aid, 
medical attendance, appliances, or comforts for the relief of 
those who had suffered in the engagement. At all times there 
has been found in the vicinity of the scene of anticipated ac- 
tion these important supplies, and this fact, so patent to all, 
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and its truth so universally acknowledged, is the more remar- 
kable when we consider the disadvantages which, from a va- 
riety of causes, the West has labored under ; the difficulties of 
transportation through a country hostile to the forces occupy- 
ing it, and the impossibility of obtaining extraneous profession- 
al aid, in districts but sparsely settled, and frequently disloyal. 

Two Overensing Generals in the West, both at this time 
operating in the field, have accorded unbounded praise to the 

edical Department of the West, not only for unceasing ef- 
forts in being ever prepared for emergencies, but also for the 
ample care and accommodation it has always afforded the sick 
as well as the wounded of our armies. 

The following extracts from a letter dated June 9th, 1863, 
addressed by James E. Yeatman, Esq., President of the Wes- 
tern Sanitary Commission, on returning from a recent visit to 
the scene of operations, to the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bt. Louis, attest the perfection, in every partic- 
ular, of the arrangements made in the vicinity of Vicksburg 
for the relief and comfort of the wounded soldiers: 

“The arrangements of the Medical Department, under the 
direction of Surgeon M. Mills, U. 8. A., Medical Director of 
the Army of Gen. Grant, were most excellent, and the trans- 
portation of the sick and wounded, under Dr. A. H. Hoff, Sur- 
geon in charge of the hospital steamer D. A. January, were 
more perfect than they have ever been before.” 

= The wounded were so well provided for by the Medical 
Department that it was not necessary that our steamer should 
be used for hospital purposes.” 

Nor are the above statements the only evidence which can 
be brought in proof of the admirable administration of the 
Medical Department of the West, for it has been conceded, 
without exception, by Governors of States, officers, civilians 
and others interested, that all supplies have been in great abun- 
dance ; ‘st all times on hand for emergencies in the rapid and 
peculiarly arduous campaigns of the war, and far beyond the 
wants of the army ; that visitors to the scenes of action are al- 
ways not only astonished at the comforts furnished, but leave 
quite ratisfied that the soldiers are well cared for by the Gov- 
ernment for which they are fighting. 

Farther testimony than this could be readily added, were it 
necessary, but we think sufficient has been said to show that, 
in spite of the many advantages enjoyed by the Eastern De- 

artment, the Medical Department of the West will not suffer 
S being contrasted with it, either in its administration or the 
professional talent it displays.—S?. Lowis Republican. 
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“SCAVENGERS OF NATURE.” 


In the Report of the Board of Health of the City of Sac- 
ramento, California, for the year ending March 31, 1863, Dr. 
H. W. Harkness has the following remarks in respect to the 
influence of the terrible inundations of the winter of 1861-2 
on the public health. They shew a remarkable provision in 
nature to counteract the evil effects which might otherwise 
arise from decaying vegetable matter : 

“The sanitary condition of our city during the past year 
fully confirms me in the belief that the simple overflow of 
lands, although existing for months during the cold season, is 
not necessarily injurious to the health of the locality, provid- 
ing there be not a large quantity of decomposing vegetable 
matter to poison the air uponits subsidence. Of the truthful- 
ness of this theory, we have, as I think, ample evidence in the 
results of the flood we have of late encountered. 

The inundation of December, 1861, took place at a time 
when our city was best prepared for it. The vegetation, al- 
ready completely dessicated by the autumnal sun, had almost 
entirely disappeared ; the deposit of alluvion or sedimentary 
matter buried the remainder. This sedimentary deposit, so 
pernicious to many localities, was really to us beneficent. Had 
the supply of water been derived from the drainage of table 
lands, covered with lakes and swamps, bringing with it the 
debris of the previous summer’s luxuriant growth, together 
with the myriad germs of plants of a microscopic and Jarger 
growth, the results would, no doubt, have been far different. 
But such was not the case. The water was derived exclusive- 
ly from the American river, supplied from an exceedingly 
mountainous and sterile tract of country, furnishing but little 
of that material which would contaminate the atmosphere, 
and, besides the cottonwood and willow, but few of the germs 
for future growth. : 

“Owing to the above named causes and the low tempera- 
ture of the water, no deleterious effects were apparent upon 
its subsidence. But there were those who believed that much 
mischief would result from the great number of pools left in 
every part of the city, and that when these became heated by 
a semi-tropical sun, fevers would prevail to an alarming extent. 
These sad forebodings were, happily, not realized. 

“To the student of natural history, these small bodies of 
water were a great source of instruction and delight. In no 
place on this continent, perhaps, was there ever a better field 
for the observation of the microscopic world. In none, owing 
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to favorable accidents, was there a greater diversity of the 
living orgavisms which the microscope reveals. 

“These bodies of water were the favorite localities of the 
vast family of microscopic plants, whose germs are in many 
instances conveyed in the air. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the Valwox Globator, the Bacillaria, the Diatomea 

Vulgare, and the great family of the Conjugatea, all of which 
are sO minute as to be invisible to the unaided eye. These, if 
allowed to multiply without hindrance, would soon fill the wa- 
ter, and, although not noxious in their living and growing 
condition, would, on their death and decay, poison the air we 
breathe. Such results are counteracted by a new set of living 
organisms more wonderful still. 

“ All our citizens have noticed the green scum found float- 
ing on the surface of shallow ponds, from which they are ac- 
customed to turn with disgust, and ascribe it to some injurious 
property. Push aside with a cane this apparently filthy cov- 
ering, and you will observe the water, which but a day or two 
since was turbid, is now sweet and clear. 

“Bring a portion of this green scum under the powers of 
the microscope, and it is found to consist of innumerable slen- 
der cylindrical-formed animalcules (the “nchelia of Ehren- 
berg), whose interiors impart the color from their distention 
with vegetable matter. And thus has this wonderful change 
been brought about by the innate wants of this living and 
growing epec, varying in size from 1-1200 to 1-400 of an inch; 
the matter which would otherwise decay and putrify is removed 
and its noxious effects on man and beast prevented. Other 
pools are alive with Monads, still more minute, whose bodies, 
from the same cause, impart to the water a tint of paler green. 
Others, again, are teeming with the Rotifer Vulgaris and the 
Parameceum, presenting the appearance of a greasy film as 
they float upon the surface of the water; the Vorticella Con- 
vullaria, with its wonderful apparatus for obtaining its food ; 
the Brachionis, with its tortoise-like shell; the Vibriona,with 
elongated bodies so small as to require an instrument of great 
power to observe them, and many other varieties, all actively 
engaged either in the destruction of vegetable matter, or in 
preying upon one another. 

“Tn this manner the equilibrium between the minute vege- 
table and animal kingdom is preserved by the action of these 
living atoms, who have well earned the title of ‘ Scavengers 
of Natare.’ The water is rendered sweet and clear, and many 
of the fairest portions of earth are made fit for the habitation 


of man.” —Register. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 31st, 1863. 

Prof. E. Incas, M. D..—WUy Dear Doctor, The first im- 
pressions of Paris differ entirely from those obtained by a first 
look at London. We have left behind us the fog and mists, 
the fitful sunshine and blackened walls of that immense city ; 
and are now in the genial atmosphere of unclouded skies, sur- 
rounded by the light and cheerful edifices of Paris. Probably 
no city ever underwent greater or more rapid changes in ex- 
ternal appearance than this, during the last ten years. Chan- 
ges, too, which contribute not only to the beauty, but also to 
the Sanitary condition of the city. If Gibbons could speak of 
Paris as “the splendid capital which now embraces an ample 
territory on either side of the Seine,” what would he say of 
the Paris of 1863, could he behold the imposing grandeur and 
magnificence of her modern buildings—the sweep and breadth 
of her boulevards, squares and gardens which have displaced 


the high, gloomy and desolate looking houses, and narrow - 


lanes and passages into which the fresh air never penetrated, 
and the sun’s rays never shone. The scene that meets the eye 
in an external survey of the city, is in keeping with the beau- 
ty of architectural design—for all that appears upon the sur- 
face leads one to the conclusion that pleasure is the uninter- 
rupted occupation of the people. One continued display of 
gayety and festivity is almost always and everywhere observed, 
to the apparent disregard of the natural divisions of time— 
they whirl along much the same through all the hours of day 
or night—and if perchance overtaken by fatigue, stop for a 
short time, and start again as before. Indeed a doubt at first 
rests upon the mind, whether in the midst of this excitement 
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material could be found to render even a brief communication 
of any interest, but there are other scenes in this beautiful, 
gay and festive city. When permitted to look behind the 
screen, as the physician may do, other sights are beheld which 
extort sympathy from the most unwilling heart, and affords a 
saddening contrast to the glitter of gayety which the surface 
presents. We have but to walk through any of the numerous 
hospitals here to behold the wonderful transition which a short 
a course of dissipation will effect, in the numerous victims gath- 
ered here from all conditions of life, written in the wan and 
faded cheek, the wrinkled brow, the palsied limb, and the an- 
guish stricken heart. 

The hospitals of Paris receive annually 90,000 patients, 5,- 
200 of whom are always under treatment, besides these the 
directors grant relief yearly to 50,000 indigent families. These 
institutions are supported in part from the public treasury— 
largely by private munificence—a heavy tax is levied on eve- 
ry piece of ground purchased for the purpose of burial in cem- 
eteries, and also a tax of 8 per cent. on the receipts of places 
of amusement, to aid in defraying the expense of the hospitals 
of the city—this latter fact is suggestive of what should be 
done in our own country for the same purpose. 

The number of physicians in this city is about 2,000, or one 
to every 750 of the inhabitants. The number of medical stu- 

dents is about 1,200, who are at present undergoing their ex- 
aminations, it being near the close of the lecture term. 

No professional. man fails to visit the wards of the Hotel 
Dieu, as it is the most ancient institution of the kind in Paris 
—its foundation dating back so far as the year 660—and also 
because it may be taken as a model of all the others. It is 
composed of three detached portions connected by covered 
archways, and an aqueduct leading under the quay. It receives 
annually about 12,000 patients. On the walls of the vestibule 
are seen the portraits of Bichat, Deraust, Moreau, Dupuytren, 
Bonden, Mery, Desault, and Thebault. Whilestanding with- 
in these ancient walls—in the very theatre of the brilliant 
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career of so many worthies who have contributed to the ad- 
vancement and elevation of medical science—one almost feels 
a solemn veneration for our noble profession. 

We meet here on active duty M. Trousseau, DeMussy, 
Barth, Maisonneuve, and others. 

The Hospital Lariboisiere is a modern and, in its design, a 
model institution, the general form is rectangular. A tasteful 
colonade fronts a spacious court, inclosed by nine uniform pa- 
vilions, which are separated by smaller courts and gardens, 
thus guarding against the extension of contagious diseases. 
Here we witness the operations of M. Chassaignac, many of 
which are performed with the ecrassum. From prejudice or 
some other cause this instrument has not obtained much pop- 
ularity with surgeons here. 

At LaCharité M. Velpeau is in active service, and followed 
by a large class of students. 

The clinics of M. Paul Dubois are attended by many stu- 
dents who are just completing the period of their pupilage, 
and preparing for the duties of private practice. 

The institution of not the least interest is the Musee Dupuy- 
tren, where the effects of almost every variety of disease are 
represented, and may be studied in some one or other of the 
numerous pathological preparations preserved here. 

The physician can obtain a just idea of the “ Hxpectante” 
mode of treating disease, only by walking the wards of the 
Parisian hospital. Here he will be impressed with the care 
and doubtless the accuracy in making diagnoses—and when 
that is reached, as if the only object was attained—the inevit- 
able “ Potage” is prescribed till the next visit—possibly some 
liniment may be applied externally. M. 
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Paris, Aug. 12th, 1863. 
In some respects the medical profession of France enjoys an 
enviable position. The stringent requisitions for entering its 
ranks, and the laws regulating the practice, at the same time 
protect the community and guard the interests of the fraterni- 
ty. There are only three schools in France which may grant 
degrees conferring the right to practice in any part of the Em- 
pire. They are located, one each at Paris, Montpellier and Stras- 
bourg. There are, however, Secondary Schools of Medicine 
in other parts of this country where the student may pursue 
his studies. Thus the profession is seldom brought into com- 
petition with the ignorant and vaunting mountebank. An in- 
cident occurred here within the last week which shows the 
mode of treating such cases when they occur. One “ Dr. 
Vries,” the “ Black Doctor,” who some time since obtained 
some notoriety in a similar way, was arrested on the charge of 
usurping the title of doctor, and of illegally practising medi- 
zine. The proof was deemed sufficient to convict, and the 
penalty was fixed at a fine of 2,000 francs and six months im- 
prisonment, and he to pay costs of the prosecution. 

The Ecole et Maison D’Accouchement has 416 beds. Wo. 
men are received here in the last month of their pregnancy, 
and are attended intheir confinement by females, or in diffi- 
cult cases by the surgeon of the establishment. The mean 
term of the patient’s abode here is 18 days. Medical students 
are excluded from this Hospital, which is devoted to the in- 
struction of young women as midwives. After a course of two 
years, these pupils are examined, and are allowed to practice 
on receiving a diploma. The number of licensed midwives in 
Paris is about 450. 

M. Depaul, who succeeds M. Dubois to the chair of Obstet- 
rics in the Faculty of Medicine, is spoken of in the highest 
terms both as a gentleman and practitioner. And notwith- 


standing he does not bring the — of the name of Dubois 
he is acceptable as a teacher. M. Pajot’s lectures on the same 


subject are spoken of as very good. 
3=VOL. VI.—NO. XIV. 
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Hopital Necker, situated in the southwest part of the city, 
contains 386 beds, 12 of which are appropriated to calculary 
diseases, and are under the control of M. Civiale- The opera- 
tion of lithotomy, I understand, is seldom performed in this 
institution. Yet while the stone is broken down and removed 
from the bladder piecemeal, it is at the expense of so much 
time and local injury to the passage, that I am not surprised 
the operation of Lithotomy has not been generally adopted. 
One is sometimes disappointed in not seeing greater dexterity 
and brilliancy in the operative surgery of Parisian Hospitals. 

Chloroform is considerably used here, but I am in doubt 
whether their patients receive all the benefit from it that they 
should. I have not witnessed a single operation of any im- 
portance in which the patient did not manifest the greatest 
suffering. M. Chassaignac, in his clinic, said very truly, that 
chloroform should be introduced into the system slowly; and 
when it began to affect the patient, if no unpleasant manifes- 
tations occurred, then it may be administered to almost any 
extent. Then I was ata loss to understand why sufficient 
was not given, if not to remove the pain of the operation, at 
least to assuage the suffering. 

The “Jardin des Plants” is one of the most interesting 
points in the city. It is really a most perfect school for the 
study of the natural sciences. The collection of animals is 
very extensive. The Botanical garden covers a large extent 
of ground and is most admirably arranged. The Museum of 
Comparative Anatomy is said to be unequaled. In the de- 
partment of Geology, Mineralogy, Materia Medica, &c., noth- 
ing is left to be desired. Free access is permitted to all visi- 
tors, whether for the purpose of study or curiosity. 

Among the many enthusiastic cultivators of Medical Sci- 
ence here, few if any have been more industrious or successful 
than M. Ordonez, who is almost entirely devoted to Histology 
In his classes are many students from America, who are uni- 
versally pleased with Lim. He is engaged, besides teaching, 
in the preparation of a systematic work, based on original ex- 
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periments and observations, which with his peculiar arrange- 
ment and classification, promises to be a valuable addition to 
the literature upon that subject. 

The weather has been uninterruptedly delightful in Paris 
for weeks past, but for the last four days the heat has been 
quite oppressive. The thermometer ranging from 95° to 97° 
in the middle of the day. 

Unprecedented preparations are being made for the annual 
fete, on the 15th inst., which, it is determined, shall outshine 
all previous demonstrations of the kind. M. 








REMOVAL OF AN ENCYSTED FIBROUS POLYPUS, 
44 INCHES IN DIAMETER, FROM THE UTERUS, 
WITH THE “ ECRASEUR.” 


By MORTON MONROE EATON, M. D., 
Of Peoria, Illinois, 





Mrs. W.., of this city, consulted me about 3 years since, rel- 
ative to her irregular menstruation, and great pain in the 
womb. On a digital examination, I perceived that the uterus 
was enlarged to the size of a fecundated womb, 3 months 
along—by the speculum I found the cervix uteri healthy, the 
os closed, &c. She gave the history of her case as follows: 
“She had not been well for 8 years, when her last child was 
born. Her menstrua had been too abundant, recurring every 
2 or 3 weeks. Her appetite was, and had been, good, though 
she was weakly from the great loss of blood. She had con- 
sulted and been treated by several good physicians, each of 
whom gave a different diagnosis, and pursued a variety of 
methods for her cure, al] equally without giving more than a 
temporary relief, all finally saying they were at a loss as to 
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what was the matter and prognosed that she never could be 
cured. 

I told her that she had something in her womb, whether a 
foetus or a tumor I could not tell; though from what she said 
I thought it was a tumor of some kind. I gave her Ferri Pulv. 
and Strychnia as a tonic, under the use of which she rapidly 
improved every way-—wlien I lost sight of her till about May 
25th, 63, when I was called to her. Found her suffering 
something like labor pains. A digital examination found the 
os uteri dilated to the size of a half dollar, through which I 
could detect a globular body, apparently as large as a child’s 
head, in the womb, very hard and unyielding. I was now 
sure I had a fibrous tumor in the womb, as she evidently was 
not pregnant, for the abdomen was not much enlarged. She 
was flowing freely at this time. I gave ergot tea, and watched 
progress. The tumor came down through the os, completely 
filling the pelvis, so I could not pass my finger up on either 
side of it, and coming within an inch of the external genitalia. 
At this time I was called to Vicksburg, Miss., to attend to our 
wounded, and left the case with Dr. Dickinson who diagnosed 
a fibrous tumor, but as the hemorrhage had ceased, gave her 
only anodynes and tonics a few days when she was able to be 
around. 

July 1st, soon after my return from the South, I was called 
to the case again, to find her flowing profusely and the tumor 
-‘in statu qu.” I recommended its removal, and was second- 
ed by Drs. Frye, Dickinson, Hamilton and Case, whom I in- 
vited to see the case, but the patient would not consent to the 
operation, saying, she would die anyhow; so I only gave ano- 
dynes and astringents, with tonics. I told her she need never 
send for me again unless she wished me to remove the tumor, 
as it was useless, the hemorrhage was sure to recur so long as 
the tumor remained. 

August 17th, I was sent for to remove the tumor, the mes- 
senger stating she was now worse reduced than ever. I called 
at her residence and found her almost puiseless, with a cold 
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sweat on all parts of her body. I gave tonics, stimulants and 
astringents, and applied cold to the genitals, and over the gas- 
tric region, and told them she was too weak to have the ope- 
ration performed then. Under this treatment she revived, the - 
hemorrhage ceasing entirely after two or three days, and on 
August 24th, she having become much recruited and desiring 
me to perform the operation, (though she was still unable to 
sit up,) I proceeded to do so in the presence of Drs. Dickin- 
son and Hamilton. Dr. H. administered chloroform ; I length- 
ened the chain of the ecraseur with a wire, to get it over the 
tumor, after which I took up the chain 16 links, and gradually 
turned the thumb-screw till the chain cut through which took 
about ten minutes, at the slow rate, adopted to avoid all 
hemorrhage after the operation. As the chain cut through, a 
amount of a creamy fluid escaped from the vagina, and the 
tumor collapsed to about one-fourth its former size when it 
was easily removed with the fingers. This was found (by 
making a section of it) to consist of yellow, elastic fibrous tis- 
sue, and to measure 24 inches in diameter and about 74 inches 
in circumference. The fluid that escaped seemed to have been 
infiltrated all through this elastic tissue, as there were several 
sinuses coming through it, in a collapsed state. No hemorr- 
hage followed the operation. She recovered from the chloro- 
form well, and has had no unpleasant symptoms since. Now, 
a week after the operation, she is able to be around the house, 
and is feeling quite strong, and more comfortable than she has 
for 8 or 10 years. 

This is the first time I have had occasion to use the ecraseur 
and I desire to recommend it to the profession as just the in- 
strument for such acase. The pedicle of this tumor was an 
inch and a half in diameter, of solid fibrous tissue, and the 
removal of it with the ligature would have been both tedious 
and painful. With the ecraseur my patient experienced no 
pain or inconvenience. I believe this instrument can be ad- 
vantageously used more frequently than it has been. I have 
recently been consulted about the removal of an ovarian tu- 
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mor, in which case I think the ecraseur may be used in sever- 
ing its attachments. True these large fibrous polypi are not 
very numerous, still, if a man only operates once in a lifetime 





-it will pay to use the ecraseur. I intended to mention the re- 


placement of achronically inverted and prolapsed uterus which 
I have just treated, but will defer it till another time. Also a 
hypertrophy of the clitoris in another patient, of which I will 
also defer the history. 


EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





WORK FOR THE MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 





It is capable of demonstration that something more can be 
done by the Medical Societies than to expel disorderlies and 
administer condign punishment to recusants. We question 
whether even the expulsion of Surgeon-General Hammond, as 
demanded by our Ohio friends, would fully accomplish the 
“ mission ” of the Medical profession. 

It is doubted by the present writer whether any number of 
expulsions, suspensions or admonitions would, alone, bring the 
dignity of the profession up to the highest attainable point. 
The “casting out of devils” is scarcely all there is, even of 
the Christian religion—we do not know that that alone ex- 
hausts the offices of Medical Association. 

Medicine in these later years, especially since Schleiden and 
Schwann pointed out the wonderful functions of the organic 
cell, has been disposed to become mainly microscopic in its 
observations. It is time that it began to “triangulate the great 
spaces.” The civil war with its gigantic arrangements tends 
to enlarge the views of men—physicians and all. Mere cut- 
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ting off of arms and legs, extraction of bullets, ligation of ar- 
teries, and sewing up of wounds, has been proved but a very 
infinitesimal part of the duties even of the Army Surgeon. 
The physician still ranks the surgeon practically although not 
in popular éclat. 

Fortunately at the present time we have at the head of the 
Medical Staff of the Army aman who is not only minute and 
accurate in observation, but also of large mental grasp and 
comprehensive view. 

As a proof of this we only need to point to the vast hospi- 
tal arrangements he has perfected—to the history of the dis- 
eases and wounds of the war he has inaugurated, and the 
magnificent collection of material for future generalization and 
discovery which he has commenced in the National Army 
Museum. 

In our view the great want of the time is that physicians in 
civil practice, “wheresoever dispersed,” should systematize 
their efforts towards the same end in civil observation which 
is now attempted in the military branch of the profession. 

It were scarce exaggeration to say that the number of lives 
saved and amount of general health secured, as the result of 
the hygienic knowledge gained and sanitary principles impres- 
sed by the records of the war, will eventually more than coun- 
terbalance the lives lost and health destroyed by this same 
terrific struggle. 

“There is a soul of goodness even in things evil.” Syste- 
matic, rightly organized effort will accomplish almost miracles. 
Individuals can do but little—masses of determined men can 
do almost everything. “ Extraordinary cases” which make 
up so large a proportion of the communications to our Medi- 
cal journals are comparatively valueless. A solid structure of 
Medical science cannot be constructed from such cobwebs. 

Medical men, in common with all scientific investigators at 
the present time, recognize the truth that inquiries with refer- 
ence to physical laws, in order to give results of real magni- 
tude, must take a wider and more comprehensive range than 
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can be attempted by any single, although it be a master, mind. 
As the great laws which govern the apparently eccentric phe- 
nomena of nature, such as the winds, the hurricanes, the fall 
of rains, earthquakes, and all other meteorological and terres- 
trial changes, can only be determined by widely extended ob- 
servations and multitudinous observers, girdling and investing 
the entire planet, thus do we believe that disturbances of Pla- 
to’s Microcosm, which occur apparently so disorderly, as to 
justify the old mythologies in attributing them to the wrath of 
offended deities, are nevertheless under the orderly control of 
laws, discoverable by general and continuous observations over 
all the continents, islands and seas. 

All the appliances of art and science should be brought in- 
to requisition, and as the students of meteorology follow up 
the track of the winds, and vapors, and storms, laden with 
thermometers, barometers, hygrometers, ¢¢ 7d genus omne—so 
should the Medical profession follow up the trail of disease. 

Systematic, comprehensive action is what is needed. If the 
Medical profession throughout the United States were organi- 
zed as are their brethren in the Army and Navy, and all 
cases treated, whether resulting in recovery or death, duly re- 
ported to some central bureau, there to be subjected to analy- 
sis and scientific examination, under all the light which mod- 
ern science is capable of throwing upon them, there can be no 
doubt that in a very brief period Medicine as a science would 
take strides in advance unexampled in all its thousands of 
years’ history. 

What a light would shine all along the track of epidemics 
—endemics would disclose their strange secrets, and sporadic 
diseases would no longer surprise like arrows falling in the 
darkness. 

Under our particular form of government it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to compel the general collection of these details from 
which the body of an exact and generous science could be built 
up. Petty individual jealousies and the poisonous rancor of 
political parties would prevent in any event. But in this age 
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of the world what there is a necessity should be done, will find 
a way to have itself done. 

The work must be done by individuals, the results gathered 
up by associations, legal or voluntary, or both. This is the 
true work of Medical Societies, town, county, state, national, 
continental or cosmopolitan. When they address themselves 
to this work, we pledge ourselves to join them all. 

Just now we have little respect for the Trades-Unions, and 
punitive leagues, which too often take the name of medical 
societies—(ucus a non lucendo). 

We shall return to this subject in an ensuing No. and point 
out what we believe to be feasible and practicable methods of 
operation. The time has come when facts and not merely the 
attenuated figments of fancy, or the mouldy and effete dog- 
mas of past ages, are to be the elements of thought. 





Return of Prof. Miller from Europe.—By a letter just re- 
ceived, we are infurmed that Prof. Miller, after a peculiarly 
pleasant azd professignally profitable tour, hae engaged his 
return passage by the Persia which leaves Liverpool on the 
26th inst. “He will, therefore, be present at the opening lec 
tures of the College. 





Lush Medical Coilege.—With the last number of the J/our- 
nal we sent to each of our subscribers the Twenty-first Annu- 
al Announcement of Rush Medical College. We take occasion 
here to say that the prospects of the College were never more 
flattering than at the present time. The Secretary informs us 
that the number of letters received, thus far, surpasses very 
largely those of any former year. 

To our own knowledge, each member of the Faculty has 
made the most strenuous efforts to increase the facilities for 
communicating instruction, and to illustrate his teaching. 

No resort has been, or will be, had to personal solicitation 
of students, underbidding, or other unworthy acts, sometimes, 
we regret to say, made use of by competing institutions. Rush 
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Medical College relies solely upon the character of its teach- 
ing, as demonstrated by the success of its graduates in both 
civil and military life. 

The ambition of its Faculty is to keep in the front rank of 
true Medical progress, recognizing this as the highest medical 
conservatism. The determination is that the lectures given 
shall not be a mere rehash of the text books, but thoroughly 
brought up to the times, with an unmistakable vitality of their 
own. 





The Pharmacopewia of the United States of America. Fourth 
Decennial Revision. By Authority of the National Conven- 
tion for Revising the Pharmacopeia, held at Washington, A. 
D., 1860. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1863. 

The usual decennial Convention for revising the Pharmaco- 
peia met at Washington on Wednesday, May 2d, 1860, and a 
full delegation responded to their names. George B. Wood, 
M. D., of Pennsylvania, (clarum et venerabile nomen,) was ap- 
pointed President. Jacob Bigelow, M. D., of Mass., and Ed- 
ward Warren, M. D., of S. C., respectively first and second 
Vice Presidents ; Thos. Miller, M. D., of D. C., Secretary,and 
Jno. C. Riley, M. D., Ass’t Secretary. 

As the result of the action of this Convention, numbering 
many of the most distinguished members of the profession in 
the Union, we have the book before us. 

The Convention was governed by the same rules adopted by 
the Convention of 1850, and provided for a General Conven- 
tion on the first Wednesday of May, 1870. 

The revised Pharmacopzia is published in cheap form so as 
to ensure its general use by physicians and apothecaries. 

We notice in the index that the quantity of the syllables is 
so marked that it will serve asa pronouncing vocabulary of 
the Materia Medica. 

The changes found necessary in the Pharmacopeia from the 
progress of the Science, were quite numerous. Some addi- 
tions have been made, many alterations in arrangement and 
details, and some articles have been displaced from the list. 
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Especial attention has been paid to mechanical methods, e. 
g. Percolation, Fineness of Powders, Weights and Measures, 
Solutions, &c. Several changes in nomenclature, involving 
both the Latin and English names, are to be noticed, and, 
where possible, we observe the singular number has been pre- 
ferred to the plural. from such casual notice as we have 
been able to give, we believe that the Convention have well 
discharged the onerous duty imposed upon them. 





The Reform School.—Under its latest alias, the Reform 
School has secured the kindly offices of one Follansbee, an ice 
peddler, who has cheerfully assumed the cast-off ornaments of 
Mr. Lind, late Commissioner of Sewerage, and turns up as a 
patron of the profession—provided they pay him for a part of 
his kitchen garden, and interest on a little building which he 
had prudently erected to help pay taxes. In default of pay- 
ment of interest, it is understood that the building will revert 
to its original design, a saloon and day boarding house for cat- 
tle drovers and experts in the hog market. Its immediate 
vicinity to the immense railroad cattle yards, peculiarly adapts 
it to this purpose. Whilst occupied as a Medical College, its 
propinquity to that odoriferous part of our city suburbs, it is 
believed, will render it peculiarly convenient for the illustra- 
tive necessities of the Prof. of Comparative Anatomy, and the 
Prof. of Public (and Medical College) Hygiene. Meanwhile 
the family of the iceman will have full opportunity to inspect 
the dissecting room from their back windows, and “ nose it be- 
hind the arras ” of the rear parlor. Another advantage is that 
it joins walls with the district police station, which will facili- 
tate the maintenance of order among the multitudes who will 
throng its spacious halls, and besides this the clubs of the po- 
lice, if exercised as heretofore in that neighborhood, according 
to the records of our Courts, will go far to supply any hiatus 
in the materiel department. 
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Fibrin us Coagula in the Heart.—There is a great deal of 
scattered experience with regard to this interesting subject 
which should be collected. Dr. J. F. Mryer, editor of the 
Buffalo Journal, in an interesting article entitled, “ Intra-car- 
diac Blood Concretion,” adduces two cases going to show the 
presence of these formations in death from chloroform. He 
makes these pertinent suggestions : 

“It is perhaps an entirely new view of the dangers of chlo- 
roform to regard it as liable to produce death by inducing 
blood-clot during the periods of suspended respiration which 
so often occur under its influence; still, in connection with 
hemorrhage, which is supposed also to favor this formation, it 
may have more influence than generally supposed. Whatev- 
er interrupts the circulation, or greatly enfeebles it, must cer- 
tainly be regarded as more or less operative in producing such 


result.” 
In which connection we beg leave to call Dr. Miner’s atten- 


tion to our own remarks, under this head, on page 332 (July 
No.) of this volume. Any notable reduction of the heart’s 
action directly favors formation of these coagula, and their 
subsequent danger. The therapeutic and prophylactic indica- 
ions are obvious. Notonly death but “complications,” in the 
way of local disorders, are exceedingly liable to occur from 
the formation and detachment of these coagula into the cur- 
rent of the circulation. We repeat: “ He who boasts that 
with Veratrum Viride, or Tartar Emetic, or other sedative, he 
has reduced the pulsation from a hundred, or more, below the 
normal standard, by no means convinces me that, unwittingly 
perhaps, he is not responsible for the sudden, or it may be slow 
and lingering, death which ensues.” The attempt to control 
pulsation should, mainly, if not wholly, be through endeavor 
to remove the cause whatever that may be. The heart labors 
more rapidly in consequence of the demand made upon it, just 
as its muscularity increases when there is permanent obstruc- 
tion. The hypertrophy is not disease—the more rapid stroke 
is not disease! This thing is worth looking after. 
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Tetanus.—A boy of seventeen placed a common Chinese 
cracker in a blow-gun and, having lighted the string, placed 
one end of the tube in his mouth s0 as to blow it at some ob- 
ject. Unfortunately the cracker exploded prematurely, and 
passing into the mouth perforated the body of the tongue, ma- 
king a hole half an inch in diameter. The wound bled at first 
profusely, but this speedily subsided and was followed by se- 
vere inflammation. On the third day a piece of the cracker, 
which had remained undiscovered in the tongue, was dischar- 
ged, and on the sixth day the tongue seemed rapidly healing. 
On the eighth day spasmodic movements were noticed about 
the muscles of the jaw, but these subsided mainly, after the 
operation of a cathartic and the use of anodynes. Careful 
examination disclosed no particular cause of irritation in the 
part. But on the tenth day general convulsions and persistent 
lock-jaw supervened. Chloroform readily controlled the con- 
vulsions, but on its suspension they speedily returned. He 
was kept under its influence fifteen hours, and then succumbed. 








Army Diarrhwea.—Surgeon Gro. Winoun, M. D., of the 29th 
Wisconsin Vol., commends in the diarrhcea now prevailing at 
Vicksburg: JX. Pulv. Opii, Quiniz Sulph., P. Gum Camph. 
Capsicii, aa gr. j ; Sod BiCarb. gr. viij. M. 

Lupus.—Joun Hastinas, M. D., of the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital at San Francisco, reports in the Pacifie I. & S. Journal 
three cases of Lupus, strorgly marked, cured by the assiduous 
local application of Stramonium. He applied a poultice of 
the bruised fresh leaves, and also the ointment prepared from 
the same. One case was cured in five, another in six, and the 
other in eight weeks. The diagnosis was confirmed by other 
medical gentlemen, and his description is clear and exact.— 
There was nothing peculiar in the internal treatment. The 
patients were males, respectively 30, 35 and 41 years of age. 
Dr. B. thinks this method likely to prove successful in many 
cases otherwise deemed incurable. 
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Bitters.—A correspondent wishes to ascertain the composi- 
tion of a popular tonic and stomachic known as Swain’s Bour- 
bon Bitters. A note from the manufacturer informs us: 

“The composition of Swain’s Bourbon Bitters is as follows: 
Orange Peel, Camomile Flowers, Cardamom, Calamus, Gin- 
seng, four ounces of each ; Bourbon Whiskey, free from Fusel 
Oil, 40 Gallons.” 

This is.a vast improvement on the heterogeneous mixtures 
in vile, half-distilled whiskey, or worse rum, generally palmed 
upon the bibulous or invalid portion of the public. The man- 
ufacturer exhibits a praiseworthy confidence inthe character 
of the menstruum he employs by giving publicity to the for- 
mula. Most of the “bitters” in the market are but adroit com- 
binations to disguise the physical properties of the worst 
possible alcoholic tinctures of Fusel Oil. Every physician 
should warn his patients against their use. 





Variola.—The small pox has lately made terrible havoc on 
the Pacific coast, both north and south of San Francisco. The 
Victoria papers mention that its ravages have been excessive 
among the Indians of Vancouver’s Island (over 1,000 died.) 
in the southern part of our State, at Los Angeles for instance, 
the epidemic has also prevailed extensively.— Pacific Journal. 


—_—_—— 


Lotion for Indolent Ulcers.—The following lotion will be 
found serviceable in indolent ulcers of the legs, ete.: Ii. Cal- 
cis chloridi 3i; Pulv. Opii Ziss; Aque Zvi. Fiat lotio et 
cola. Sig. Keep the ulcers wet with it by means of lint.— Jd. 





Osteocopic Pains.—Periostitis, Nodes.—We have been in 
the habit of using for many years the abortive method advo- 
cated for buboes by Dr. Malapert, a French army surgeon, in 
cases of syphilitic osteocopic pains, periostitis and nodes af- 
fecting the tibia, ulna, clavicle, sternum and cranium. 

A blister the size of a silver quarter of a dollar is applied 
over the painful bone, and a pledget of lint soaked in a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate (gr. xv to xx for 3i of water) is 
— over the previously denuded vesicated surface and al- 
owed to remain in situ for an hour. The parts are afterwards 
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dressed with simple cerate. Considerable pain is caused by 
the caustic application, but the relief which follows is much 
more permanent than that attained by any other method we 
are acquainted with. The patients generally request of them- 
selves a second or third application when necessary. In con- 
nection with the internal administration of iodide of potassi- 
um, we know of no superior treatment in these affections. In 
some obstinate cases, however, mercurial vapor baths twice a 
week may be added.—/d@. 





Liquors and Wines for Medicinal Use.—In these days when 
everything which can be adulterated, imitated and sophistica- 
ted is thus palmed off upon buyers, it becomes the purchaser 
to closely scrutinize the source of everything of a manufactured 
kind which is offered for sale. This remark is especially true 
with regard to the various preparations of alcohol. Unfortu- 
nately the price is no criterion of the quality, and few practi- 
tioners, or even druggists, have the conveniences, or the man- 
ual skill, requisite for satisfactory analysis. The consumer is 
at the mercy of the dealer. 

Without any intention of writing an essay upon this hack- 
neyed subject, we merely call attention to the point that with- 
out invidious comparisons Messrs. Hoyt, Pierce & Co., No. 147 
S. Water st., in this city, are gentlemen whose representations 
with regard to their wines and spirits may be fully relied upon. 
They supply from their immense stock some 300 of the first 
class druggists of the North West. Our correspondents, who 
have from time to time written us for a reference in this mat- 
ter, may take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 





Noisy and Restless Insanity.—Hydrocyanie Acid.—A case 
is related in which the patient was noisy and restless, inces- 
santly in motion, constantly shouting and screaming, and for 
long periods sleepless. She was completely delirious, and had 
not during the day a moment’s repose. Four minims of dilute 
hydrocyanic acid were given every hour, in half an ounce of 
camphor mixture. Immediately after the first dose she became 

uiet and still, and slept at night. She continued better until 
the medicine was discontinued, when she at once relapsed to 
her old state. This may prove a valuable hint in some of these 
distressing and unmanageable cases.—Dr. K. McLeod. 
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Quinine.— Therapeutical Action.—Quinine is held to be a 
direct tonic on insufticient grounds, its real action is that of a 
sedative to the efferent nerves of the sympathetic, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: That it requires a very much larger dose of 

uinine to produce its physiological effects in robust persons 
than in the debilitated ; and in extreme asthenia, even small 
doses are poisonous. That it decreases the force and frequen- 
cy of the pulse. When given in inflammatory fever, it restores 
the activity of the secretions. The following practical points 
will be found true. Quinine is only useful in dyspepsia, which 
results from suppression of the digestive secretions from feb- 
rile irritation. It should be used rather in sthenic than asthe- 
nic cases of inflammation. It is not suitable in diseases of the 
heart.—(Mr. R. Walker,) Med. Times and Gazette, Feb. 21,763. 


~ 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION OF ILLINOIS. 





The undersigned was at the late meeting of the Ill. State 
Medical Society appointed as Chairman of the committee on 
Drugs and Medicines. 

Ail members of the Medical profession in the State of IIli- 
nois are hereby requested to report the result of their obser- 
vations in regard to any new remedies, or new application of 
those long known, to the Chairman at Quincy, Dr. R. G. 
Laughlin of Hayworth, or Dr. F. R. Payne of Marshall. 

Resp’y, F. K. BAILEY, 
Ch’m’n Com. on Drugs and Medicines. 


General Hospital, Quincy, Ill., Aug., 1863. 
——_—~ aa 
Business letters to the Journat should be addressed 


‘to Dr. E. INGALS, Chicago, Ills., P. O. Drawer 5787. When 


money is received a receipt will be returned with the next 
number of the JournaL, and subscribers failing to get such 
receipt will confer a favor by giving us notice of the omission. 
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~ Vacoms Marrer.—Fresh and reliable Vaccine Matter may 
be obtained by enclosing One Dollar and addressing 
Cuicaco Mepicat Journal, 
P. O. Drawer 5787, Chicago, Ill. 








